WATER      UNDER      THE      BRIDGES

CHAPTER IV
THE fact nevertheless remains that in the midst of all the new
material and scientific discoveries and in view of the world's
rapidly increasing tempo, Russia could no longer remain back-
ward. The water was flowing faster under her bridges also, and a
revolution of some sort seemed inevitable to all of us even in those
days. I remember writing a despatch to the effect that a successful war
might save the dynasty and being admonished by O'Beirne, who said
that nothing could. For the great mass of those teeming millions the
opening of the twentieth century was a sort of end of the Middle Ages.
To say that Russia was 90 per cent, illiterate would probably be an
understatement.
With such a small staff as that of an Embassy in pre-war days, our
work was so unremitting that we seldom had an opportunity to travel
in the country, an omission which I never ceased to regret. Part of
the diplomat's job is to see as much as he can of the country in which
he has been posted and to get into touch with as many classes of
individuals as he can. Later, when I was myself head of a Mission,
I encouraged my staffs to take as much local leave as possible. But in
Russia, apart from the heavy work, the distances were so great that
local leave was practically useless. I did manage to get away for a day
or so now and again, generally to shoot a bear or something of that
sort, and twice I was able to go away for a week to Volhynia in the
Ukraine to stay with the Joseph Potockis at Antoniny. Count
Potocki was a Russian Pole, and he and his brother Roman, an
Austrian subject, had married two sisters of the great Polish family of
Radziwill. Both had immense estates (Roman at Landshut) and
rivalled each other in the magnificence of their establishments. I never
had the good fortune to be able to go to Landshut, but I shall never
forget, in particular, my first visit to Antoniny, where I went in the
autumn of 1907 with Sir Arthur Nicolson. It was a long day-and-
night's journey by train and about eighty kilometres to drive from
the station. There were no motor-cars in Russia in those days,
though St Petersburg had its first motor exhibition in that year.
I have two-memories of that exhibition. Among the exhibits was
a red London omnibus, and on the last day Russian Society made up
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